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& hooks and sworda into ploughshares, the 


Visit was quite long enough. It is well, how- 
*ver, lor American citizens to know, and see 
‘Or themselves, what 


their government is 
» and how the public moneys are ex- 
pended, and we 

country, and 


wish every boy in the 
every girl too, could make a 
“imMilar visit to this school of war. At this 
*eason of the year, the cadets are all in camp, 
new class boys are learning how to 
march, how to carry their bodies, and how to 
‘ands yet without guns, an exercise, 
, after a few weeks of training, must be- 
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lock a band concert was ordered 
pi Gen. Howard, in front of his residence, 
e ring which the party rested under the broad 
ims which line the beautiful street and parade 
age At six, carriages were taken to re- 
™ to the river, and in a few minutes the 
“mart little steamer ‘Mary Powell,” landed 
ns lot ewburg, where other carriages were 
haan to teke the weary tourists to the 
ide e Baldwin House,” for a good 
i tye Newburg is an old city, and 
Pll gge settlements in the State, and 
“0,000 inhabitants, but now that 
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the New York & New England railroad has 


pushed its rails to the Opposite bank of the 
river at Fishkill, there is evidence of renewed 
life and growth. Its hotel accommodations 
have been ample, but they will soon need ex- 
tending, though the proprietor of the Baldwin 
House will not be dismayed at the arrival of 
a hundred extra guests, if duly announced in 
advance, as such excursions always should be 
to ensure the comfort of all parties. From 
the hotel piazzas and root, the views of city 
and surroundings are indeed beautiful, the 
river being in sight fora distance of twenty 
miles. During the Revolution Gen. Wash- 
ingtoa made this city his headquarters for 
more than a year, and the house he occupied 
is still standing, and is one of the chief attrac- 
tions of the place. Through the kindness 
ot Mr. Baldwin, the party were afforded an 
opportunity of spending a half hour here on 
their way to the steamboat landing, and much 
was it enjoyed amid the treasures and relics 
of former days. But a whole day would be 
none too long to examine the collection ot 
old weapons, books, deeds and other papers, 
antique furniture, the tea kettle from which 
Gen. La Fayette filled his cup, the chair in 
which Washington sat, and the hundreds of 
other reminders of times and events that 
have passed into history. ‘The building and 
grounds are now cared for jointly by the city 
and State, some $1500 being annually ap- 
propriated for the purpose. 

At nine o'clock the party went on board 
the steam ferry, and were transported across 
the bay where three elegant coaches of the 
New York & New England railroad company 
were already made up into a special train for 
the homeward journey. A tew of the excur- 
sionists lett the party at Newburg for a visit 
to New York city, and others dropped off at 
Hartford, Willimantic and other points near- 
est their respective homes. 

A few years ago, when the proprietors ot 
the old Norfolk County railroad began to 
talk of extending the line to Fishkill on the 
Hudson river, and thus make a direct connec- 
tion with the routes to the coal fields of Penn- 
sylvania, and the great thoroughfares of the 
West, it seemed to many like a visionary 
dream. but the great work has been accom- 
plished, and now the coal from the mines, 
and the corn and wheat from the prairies 
come over this line without transhipment, 


and at rates so low that the poorest mechanic 


makes bis breakfast cakes from Western flour 
and cooks it in ovens heated with Pennsyl- 
vania coal. 

The entire distance from Boston to the east 
bank of the Hudson river at Fishkill is 


| 
mies, 


73 


~=-44 
making it the longest line of road 
under one management leading out of Boston. 
It crosses at least twelve important lines of 
railroad running north and south, giving them 
eastern and western outlets, and as soon as 
the short link from Franklin to Bellingham, 
now being built, is finished, another long 
The trains 
make ninety-three regular stops on the main 


northern line will be intersected. 


cities, and at the 
resent time, the company runs one train of 


line between the terminal 


passenger cars through each way daily, with- 
in something less than eight hours. The 
trains make short stops for lunch at Hartford, 
but to give our party time to dine leisurely, 
the run between Fishkill and Hartford was 
made in advance of the regular train, gaining 
a full hour extra for dinner. At this point, a 
portion of the party, anxious to make close 
connections further on, took a hurried lunch, 
and bidding a hasty good bye to their com- 
rades, stepped upon another train, and were 
whirled along in good time towards their re- 
spective homes. The entire journey out and 
return, was made very nearly in schedule 
time, and without accident or incident to mar 
No- 
body got lost or left, no baggage went astray, 


the uninterrupted pleasure of the trip. 
is 


or got smashed by careless handling, and no- 
body got angry or unduly impatient during 
the long rides by rail, boat or coach. 

The party are under great obligations to 
the excursion committee, Messrs. Proctor, 
Rolfe and Whitaker, who planned the route, 
and to the officers of the New York & New 
England railroad company, who issued tickets 
for the entire trip, and who, with the excursion 
committee perfected the details, and com- 
pleted the arrangements for such a successful 
and 


enjoyable tour. The whole expense to 


> 


each member of the party was $22 50 exclu- 
sive of a dollar or two for carriage rides on 
private accounts. 

Now, before closing this report, we wish to 
state to readers of the Farmer, farmers and 
farmers’ wives, who work bard and stay at 
home most of the time through the year, that 
excursion rates greatly reduced from ordinary 
charges, are open and free to all. Send to 
A. C. Kendall, Gen. Pass. Agent of the N. Y. 
& N. E.R. R., Boston, for prices, and be 
will send in return, a little book giving routes 
and rates for nearly a hundred summer ex- 
cursions to different points in New England 
and New York. By forming little neighbor- 
hood or society parties, and appointing a 
committee to perfect arrangements, farmers 
and country or city people generally, could 
avail themselves of these facilities for travel, 

nd enjoy individually the scenes, the beauties 
of which no traveller can adequately describe. 
By going in parties, and selecting times a 
little before or after the great rush of summer 
travel, reductions can also be 
made with the hotels. ‘The American people 
are called great travellers, but the stay-at- 
home farmers and farmers’ families do not 
travel enough. An occasional trip like those 
we have attempted to describe in these col- 
umns during the past half dozen years, gives 
one a great deal that is pleasant to think 
about when at work in the field or kitchen. 
They make the places read about in the news- 
papers seem real, and the world at large a 
real world, full of life, activity, love and joy, 
if one only knows how to keep on the right 
side of it, and of those who live upon it. 


considerable 





THE SEASON AND CROPS. 








During our recent trip to the Hudson river 
country we found constant reminders of the 
cold, backward spring, although the weather 
at the time was excessively warm, just what 
corn was needing to push it along and ensure 
a crop. We were rather disappointed with 
the appearance of much of the farming in the 
Hudson river valley. As seen from the top 
of the Catskill mountains, the farm houses 
and fields spread out in the valley more than 
two thousand feet below, made a charming 
picture. The land is less heavily wooded than 
is much of the eastern portions of Massachu- 
setts, and more seems to be under cultivation 
and less in pasture than in most of Vermont 
and New Hampshire. ‘There is a good deal 
of rye grown, some wheat, though not very 
much, some oats, considerable corn in some 
localities, and a fair show of potatoes, but the 
land does not present the appearance of being 
very highly cultivated, except in limited areas. 
The fields are irregular in shape, are not large, 
pretty rocky and many need draining. One 
very large old apple orchard was passed which 
had produced great crops, but the trees are 
now neglected and the corn growing between 
and under them gave little promise of profit. 
A farmer who will spend his time in summer 
fighting weeds among corn in the shade of an 
old run out apple orchard, would probably 
spend more of his time in winter drinking 
cider than in reading agricultural papers or 
books. 
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A good many of the farms on and near the 
mountains look as if the ownera had about 
concluded that keeping city boarders is better 
business than farming, but 


judging by the 
looks of many 


of their fields and gardens 
somebody else outside the farm might find a 
good market here for farm and garden pro- 
ducts. Occasionally we found a farm that 
looked as if it might contribute to the farm 
boarding house table, but many of the places 
gave unmistakable evidence of unthrift, if not 
of right down laziness. Gardens were not 
rare that up to the 25th of June had not been 
hoed or weeded at all, though the weeds were 
higher than the planted crops, and completely 
covered the whole ground between the rows. 
The frequent rains have undoubtedly favored 
the growth of weeds, but certainly more work 
might have been done had the proprietors been 
disposed to do it. 

The proprietors of the hotel where we 
stopped have secured a large farm in the val- 
ley at the foot of the mountain, where they 
are preparing to make a garden that shall fur- 
nish many of the supplies for the table. Rocks 
and stumps are being removed, fields enlarged 
and drained, and the ground deeply worked 
and heavily manured from the stables on the 
mountain. A few potatoes and peas are al- 
ready growing, and by another year or two, 
under the enterprising management of Capt. 
Gillette, there will be a farm here worth look- 
ing at, and worthy the imitation of some of 
the shiftless old residents who have yet only 
halt learned how to adapt themselves to the 
changes which the rush trom the cities brings 
to country people. 

As we came East, on our return through the 
Harlem river valley and Western Connecticut, 
the farming looked much better, though the 
natural character of the soil is not generally 
very superior along the line of the railroad. 
As might be expected in a cold, wet season 
like this, corn was much the best on dry warm 
land, low fields suffering much from surplus 
moisture and wire few tields of 


heavy grass were seen, some of it lodged by 


worms. A 


the shower which we run into on our way from 
Rondout to Phwnecia, but lodged grass was 
the exception, while the average yield bardly 
promises a ton per acre. Very little heavy 


clover was found anywhere. It has evidently 


not been a favorable year for clover. The 
farming seems to be much the best in and 
near manutacturing towns and villages. Here 


we saw a few good patches of potatoes, some 
of them n blossom, showing that they 
had been well cared tor. Near Hartford the 
garden crops were heavy, but take the coun- 


well 


try through, as seen from stage coaches and 
car windows, the average farming presents 4 


decidedly neglected Coming 
the 


ground very dry and crops suffering for moist- 


appearance. 
back into eastern Massachusetts, we find 
ure. Seeds planted before leaving home and 
covered fairly deep, were found as well pre- 
served as it in the seedsmens papers from which 
they were taken, and potatoes running up 
slender, and strawberry plants wilting under 
the hot sun. But such weather is very favor- 
able for weed killing, and the corn tields, where 
properly tended, looked clean and promising 
With the first of July came local showers, tol- 
lowed by a copious rain from the northeast, 
which sets vegetation in motion again. Corn 
doubles in size every few days and the pota- 
toes are thickening up and beginning to cov- 
er the ground with their foliage. (rraas is 
backward everywhere and haying is late; very 
little was cut before the /uur// this year. On 
the whole the prospects at the present time 
are not discouraging either to the farmer or 
the purchaser of farm crops. 


GARDEN NOTES. 


July is the harvest of early cabbages, beets, 
the first 


and tomatoes usually come to market also the 


onions and late peas; string beans 


latter part of the month. ‘The common re- 
mark, that however comparatively late some 
springs are, as compared with others, the dif- 
ference is not noticeable in July, is not justified 
by the experience of this vear; peas and straw- 
berries are abont ten days later this year than 
usual, as are also cabbages and nearly all veg- 
etables. 

The sowing of some sorts of seeds is in 
Pickling beans may be put 
in any time before the 20th, and 
the 
this they are in danger of damage by frost 


order this month. 
lettuce seed 


until about same date; sown later than 
Onion seed tor keeping over winter should be 
sown the last week in July upon land having 
The 


land should be ridged up well with a plough, 


a gentle declivity, and well enriched. 


so as to allow surface water to drain off treely 
in winter. 

Cabbage plants of the Savoy kind may be 
planted upon good rich land as late as the 25th 
ot July, with reasonable expectation that they 
will make good heads for wintersale. Drum- 
head cabbage and cauliflower plants will not 
amount to much if transplanted after July 10. 

Turnip seed of the white flat variety, sown 
from July 20 to August 1, will make good 
sized roots belore November and serves well 
to occupy any vacant spot; it should, how- 
ever, be remembered that this crop spoils the 
land for raising cabbages tor at least two 
years afterwards, so that where the land is in- 
tended for cabbage, it will not do to sow tur- 
nip seed. 

Table beets of the Dewing variety, may be 
sown as late as the 15th, on rich land, and will 
make nice fine roots for winter use, far better 
than the hard woody article produced by sow- 
ing the seed in May or June. 

July is a great month for weeds; upon old 
gardens especially, purslane is apt to be troub- 
lesome ; it is not hard to kill if taken in hand 
early in its growth, before it has made three 
leaves, but after it is two inches long it has re- 
markable vitality ; the pieces which have been 
cut off by the hoe and left upon the surface, 
quickly form new roots and grow, and the 
plant itself will ripen its seed where turned 
upside down with its roots in the air. The 
only sure way to be rid of it, is to pick it up 
in baskets and carry it out of the field. It 
this were done with all weeds large enough to 
ripen seed, and if care were also taken to fer- 
ment and work fine all manure spread upon 
the land, weeds would be far less troublesome 
than they are, upon most gardens. ‘The com- 
mon belief that they start spontaneously out 
of the earth without seed is absurd, and en- 
tirely without foundation in fact. I know 
gardens where pains have been taken for sev- 
eral years to prevent weeds from going to 
seed, and to compost all manure, upon which 
the weeding is a very light affair, although 
the soil is extremely rich. Upon soil that has 
been handled in this way, itis no difficult mat- 
ter to grow early greens or lettuce between 
the rows of later crops, such as parsnips, dan- 
delions, etc. Upon land infested with foul 
seeds such close planting is impracticable. 

Celery plants set late in July will need 
abundant watering to make good growth it 
the weather is dry, but if the land is rich and 
a little liquid manure applied, the celery will 
grow very rapidly. No plant in the garden 
responds 80 quickly to watering and liquid 
manuring. 

Strawberries. 

Those who wish to set a strawberry bed 
with potted runners, should make ready the 
land late in July or early in August and set 
the plants as soon as possible after getting the 
land ready. The runners are easily prepared 
by sinking 3 inch pots to the rim upon the 
edge of the old strawberry bed; as soon as 
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the runners begin to grow place the ends of 
the runners in the pots with a small stone up- 
on each to hold it down, and water every day 
if the weather is dry. In about ten days the 
plants will bear removal to the new bed; the 
p'ants are removed by cutting the runners and 
placing the pots in a bucket with an inch of 
water in the bottom so as to soak them well, 
the earth will then shake out in a solid ball, 
and they may be set out in a blazing August 
sun without fear of wilting. Plants set thus 
early in August upon good rich garden land 
will make sufficient growth the same season 
to produce a moderate crop of very large and 
handsome fruit the next spring. The best 
fruit for exhibition I ever saw was grown from 
potted runners set in August. Some garden- 
ers, who have potted plants to sell, would per- 
suade us that this is a profitable method for 
growing fruit for market. I doubt, however, 
if fruit can be produced in this way as cheap- 
ly as by spring planting, but it has the evident 
and undisputed advantage of giving the gar- 
dener who has neglected to plant in spring, 
the opportunity of securing a fair crop next 
year at moderate cost, and the grower of fruit 
for exhibition can take no better method than 
to plant good potted runners in August on 
good, rich land that has just been ploughed 
fine ; mulch the land and clip all runners that 
strike after setting the plants out, cover light- 
ly in winter, and if hot, dry weather should 
occur at or just before picking time, water 
them freely so as to soak the bed. There is 
always a limited sale for very large and hand- 
some fruit at fancy prices, and those who care 
to do so can easily produce large strawberries 
as above described, that will be hard to beat, 
either at the horticultural show or in the mar- 
ket. W. DD. Purisrick. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 








CLEARING LAND OP STUMPS, 


I wish to inquire through the columns of the 
FARMER in regard to burning out stumps. In new 
countries [think there is a practice of burning 
them by the use of nitre, any information upon the 
subject will be gladly received. E. M.S. 

Buckland, Mass., July 5. 

REMAKKS 
of the 
uinn, £ivins 


An item has been voing the rounds 


local newspapers, with an agricultural col- 
directions for removing stumps by 
boring a tew holes and filling them with saltpetre, 
plugging It is said that 
nitre will so permeate 


them up to keep out rain. 
atter a vear the saltpetre, or 


the wood of the stump that it will burn out roots 


and all. Kerosene oil has been recommended for 
the same purpose, but we have little faith in cither, 
The cost of the material, even if the experiment 





successful, would probably exceed the cost of 
removing the stump with a good stump extractor. 
Besides, it must be remembered that tire will not 
burn except in contact with plenty 


»or rootu 


of oxvgen. A 


stum} r ground is pretty we 





ll protect- 


ed from the atmosphere. Earth thrown upon. fire 


will put it out quite as readily as water 





KILLING SQUASH Gs. 
Can you inform me, through the Fakmen, as to 
one-half acre, 


the best wa\ to save cucumbers on 
j 


from the black, bard shell bug What is the best 

way to fightthem: Anearly reply is needed for 

this vear. R. F. SHack FORD. 
White Rock, June 22, 1882. 


ReMAkKKs.- Hand picking freely applied, is the 








sure method of destroying the black squash 
bi that we know of. Pieces of shingle laid near 
the vines will attract the bugs, which will crawl 


In the morn- 
They also get 
under the leaves of the vines where they may he 
found easily in the morning. Hilling the vines up 
well tends to keep the bugs from sucking the juice 


nnder them nights for the warmth 
ing the bugs may be easily found. 


from the stems of the plants. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


FARM TOPICS, 
ares bank, to be 


needed by him- 


The farm ought to be the farmer's 


» dollars not 


self and tamily, safe from defaulting savings 


treasurers and clerks, and the disasters of 


stock speculation Setter invested inthe farm in 


these days of low interest, when savings banks and 
towns pay only about four per cent interest. and 
the U.S. four per cent bonds not even so much, 


in the neighborhood of twenty per 
cent premium, which they 


after paving 


now command in the 


market; vet farmers in a body, will sell hay for 


) per ton, often for $12 or $15 to be sent 


bales to the cities, while it should be consumed 


1S or 3 


the farm, thereby selling off a little piece of his 
ancestral farm until it is all gone, so far as its 
value and fertility is concerned, and helping to fill 
the pockets of the middleman who thrives by the 





ss of others. Thus such farmers, during 


time, may rake a 





few thousand dollars 
ifthey have been lucky 





from the , place it in 
which they may look 
of life, 


all this I have made from selling 


other investments outside, 
upon with satisfaction towards the sunset 
and exclaim, see, 
hay off the farm, and the farm left; but alas! what 
a farm, compared with the ancestral farm of tifty 
vears ago, with four oxen and six or eight cows, 
cattle 


farmer 


and the proportionate number of young 


that once graced the stalls of the average 
of that day. By a strange metamorphosis, the 
oxen have become old team horses, so poor that 
iips almost protrude through the skin, labor- 
ing, both they their masters, at 
wood and 


their I 
and starvation 
for the 
lumber speculators, who ride by in their top bug- 
ries with splendid outtit. 


prices, drawing cord saw logs 


Now we are talking about these hav-selling far- 
mers, let us go up into their corn chambers that 
their fathers built over the great beams of the 


barn, Which were annually spread deep with corn 
end to the other—there is nothing here 
trumpery ; a rat would 


has long since 


from on 
farm here 


even the old 


now but old 


starve ; corn smell 


passed awa but one thing has not passed away— 
he has to meet it 


a year at least—I mean a great store bill for West- 


it haunts him like a ghost once 


ern corn and meal. This comes of hay-selling. 
The bay sold brings no manure; no manure, n¢ 
be bought to feed the teams 
and other farm stock out of the sales of the hay. 
When that isdone what is left? “Oftwo evils 
choose the least.” If I must do either, let me buy 
hay, rather than sell. 

Another bane to the farmer is to feed the mow- 


ing tields with cattle in the fall, before coming to 


corn; the corn must 


the barn; nothing will run down the hay land 60 
fast as this pernicious practice 
selling hay. 


more rapidly than 
The aftermath, if sutfered to remain 
on the grass roots and rot, is both a mulch and a 
manure; it prevents the sun of summer, and the 
frost of winter, from injuring the grass roots. We 
have been told this by the editor of the FAKMEK 
for many a year, vet we have suffered it “to pass 
I, for 
one, have putitin practice for only about three years 
past, and the bay crop has nearly doubled. But 
what is to feed the cattle from the dried up pas- 
tures for about six weeks before coming to the 
barn at the ordinary time? The remedy is fodder 
corn, that grows mainly from the air, if we judge 
from appearances, as it grows where nothing else 
will, without the trouble of curing it for winter 
storage, without the aid of silos, to the enlarging 
of the manure pile. 

If thorough soiling sccms too great a step all at 
once, try this on a small scale, to keep the cattle 
out of the mowing tields. I plough the poorest 
piece in the tield that bears little grass, about four 
inches deep, on which there is always quite a 
depth of old rowen, when not fall fed; open the 
drills with a horse hoe, two furrows at a time; 
strew the corn along in the furrows; set the horse 
hoe to cover it, and cover it as quickly as it is 
opened, much more expeditiously than corn plant- 
ing in hills. When up high enough, run the culti- 
vator once between the rows; afterwards hoe with 
the horse hoe; when fit to cut, cut and shook in 
the field, to be carted as wanted to feed the stock 
in the barn, but in no case carry it into the barn 
to heat and spoil, as it will if stored in any con- 
siderable quantity. 

The present year bids fair to produce an abun- 
dant apple crop. The question has long been agi- 
tated by farmers, how to change the bearing year 
from the even to the odd year. Various devices 
have been discussed, such as plucking off the blos- 
some in the even year, and to get large apples, pluck 
them from the trees, &c. The plan that I have tried 
with success is this: spread ona liberal coat of ma- 
nure in the fall before the even year, when you do 
not wish for a large crop at a low price; plough it 
in very shoal, not more than four inches deep, not 
to cut the roots too deeply. The following year 
the trees will grow and not bear so heavily; the 


by us as the idle wind that we respect not.” 


reserved strength will be put forth the next en- 
suing year, which will be the odd year, to bear the 
fullest crop when most desired, as far as my expe- 
rience is concerned. 

Run down pastures excite the apprehension of 
farmers of the present day. How to bring them 
up to a fair paying standard is a troublesome prob- 
lem to solve. Prof. Caldwell, in July American 
Agriculturist, says: “The pasture must be treated 
with its share of the available manure of the farm, 
or it will run down. Dr. Laws’ doctrine, the re- 
sult of his own experiments is, that pasture land 
must be well stocked with nitrogen and potash, 
and phosphate must be supplied from time to time, 
to replace what is carried off in the produce sold. 
Hence, a top-dressing of fine bone meat is likely 
to prove beneficial. Plaster has sometimes pro- 
duced excellent results by bringing in that most 
desirable forage plant, white clover; and wood 
ashes have also produced a similar etlect. There 
can be no safer dressing than rotted manure put 
on in the spring, when the plants will soon be 
ready to take it up, &c.” This is, no doubt, a 
scientific view of the case, and the treatment is 
easily put down, and looks well on paper, but is 
far above the reach of the average farmer. While 
the nitrogen, potash, phosphate and rotted manure 
is applied to the run down, rocky pasture, what 
can he afford to. prescribe for the exhausted and 
poverty stricken fields on the other end of the 
farm, from which his crops are to be raised for both 
himself and family, and the winter feed of his 
cattle? He has a better market for all his avail- 
able manure on smoother and more promising soil 
nearer home. The only available restorer in my 
opinion, is, to adopt the let alone principle—to let 
“nature work her will,” and bring up 
growth of pines indigenous to such soil 

We read in the New Hampshire Patriot and 
People of June 29, 1882, that man 
recently lost a fine colt worth $200, which got en- 
tangled in a barbed wire fence, and bled so badly 
as to prevent recovery. 


au forest 


a Shrewsbury 


Good enough for the man 
if he erected the fence himself, but bad for the 
colt. This most barbarous invention for fences, 
which it seems that any man not altogether a tit 
subject for a fool's asylum, would pronounce an 
outrage, to be erected on the line between his land 
and his neighbors, is being advertised and used to 
some eXtent, In Inany sections of the country, to 
the great danger of every man’s stock, however 
peaceable, that may come in the reach of the same 
Has a man a right by law, cither common or stat- 
ute, to erect a fence along the side of which scythes 
should protruce, after the pattern of the old war 
has he 


use Wires with sharp barbs an in 


hariots of bible days > if not, a right to 
h long, to disem- 
bowel cattle that may be pushed against them by 
their fellows Will some readers of the 
give their opinion. M. J. 


N. H., 1882 


FARMER 
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For the New England Farmer. 
FEATURES OF CONNECTICUT AGRI- 
CULTURE, 


It is probable that the development of the agri- 
ulture of Connecticut dates very nearly from about 
the time of the first settlements, or 
Hiow much of the surface of the 
nuded of forests, and under Indian 
that time, it would be difficult to 


about lt 
ountry was de- 
cultivation at 
determine, and 
yet there are portions that tradition says were un 
der cultivation, and portions too that by that 
It is 
first century at 


were rendered almost wholly sterile 
fairly presumable that, for the 


least, after settlements were commenced, there was 


means 


no fruit save that which was found growing wild, 


but, judging from the present, especially in the lin 


of simall fruits, such as grapes, blackberries, 





Tas} 
berries, strawberries and whortleberries, there was 
aud with the then rich 
to suppose that they 
were of even better quality and more desirable than 
the wild fruit of the present day. The hardships 
of those earlier times resulting from the mode ot 


life and the want of proper implements of cultiva- 


abundance ; 
soil, it is 


probably an 
Virgin 





reasonable 


tion prevented any opportunity for marked im- 
provement iu agriculture. 

To go oat from a palisaded dwelling, with an im- 
plement of culture in one hand and an implement 


of defenve in the 





other, in the constant expectation 
of attack from a lurking enemy, is a condition of 
things not very well calculated to inspire the tiller 


: 
of the soil with thoughts of improvement in his 
vocation; and to those of the present day, it is a 
wonder that their 


with 


earlier survived 
1 pa 
rthe hab 


itancy of the country, which as it enlarged atforded 


ancestors 


ever 
their families. So it required time ar 


tience in the removal of forests ready t 


inity for an introductory development of 








icultare. An important element in the devel 
opment of a country, and its industries, is found 
in its means of communication; where these are 





imperfect there is a lower d 


This is true even at the 


ree of development 


present day; in the more 


listant 





and poorly connected, so far as opportuni- 
ties of communication is concerned, portions of our 
| other 


dustries are less developed, a fact which 


country, agriculture and a interests and in- 
extends 
to educational and moral effects. 

It is probable that the moral effects are more 
marked in that direction at the present day than in 
earlier times; for 


notwithstanding the difficult 


means of communication, there was a bigher moral 
eonception that was necessary as a sustaining in 
thuence in those day- of darkness and despondency. 
But with the gradual growth and the 


opening of highways and the introduction of vehi 


of villages 
cles of transportation, there was presented an in 
centive to make advances in the line of producing 
of all kinds from the soil. 
tivation of crops was probably much less varied 


crops The earlier cul- 


than now, although there was a gradual working 
into the growing of apples of the natural varieties, 
and another 
revolution occurred whereby approved fruits were 
propagated by 


that was continued increased until 


innoculation or grafting. Some of 


the ancient orchards which the more prosperous 
farmers of the previous century possessed, and 
were looked upon with much favor in their day, 


perhaps with envy by the less fortunate, have had 
an existence up to within a very short time, and 
some individual trees even to the present time. 
They were certainly remarkable in this, that they 
possessed an infinite variety of fruit, which though 
valued then, are or would be despised as worthless 
at this day. Many of the present generation who 
have always lived in @ more recently settled por 
tion of our country, would hardly be willing to bx 

lieve that the apples of a century ago could be val- 
ued in any degree. It is sometimes profitable to 
take a retrospective look by way of comparison, 
in order that it may be understood how much more 
favorably situated, and under bow much _ pleasant- 
er lines the lives of the present generation are 
drawn, than those who have gone before. 

The present century has witnessed such strides 
in the direction of manufacturing of all kinds, dis- 
covery, invention and scientific attainment, as the 
world has never known, and Connecticut, in con- 
nection with her sister States has kept pace with 
the general advance movement, although her sys- 
tem of agriculture is and has been of a mixed char- 
acter, and instead of following any particular sys 
tem of cropping, or as a rule any mode of rotation 
of crops, has adepted a sort of ‘“go-as-you-please” 
mode, cultivating their crops or pursuing such 
course as was likely to prove most profitable; and 
although perhaps a small proportion of the farm- 
ers are what might be called wealthy, there is a 
large proportion, who, with their pleasant homes, 
well tilled farms and surroundings, may be said to 
be comfortably well off. As a general rule the 
residences and other buildings of the farmers of 
this State are neatly kept and surrounded with the 
appliances of comfort and atford ample evidence of 
a good, healthy, thrifty condition. 


Columbia, Conn. W. H. Yeomans. 
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FLESH FOOD NOT INDISPENSABLE, 





BY HENRY REYNOLDS, M.D. 





Flesh is not an indispensable article of food. 
One may discard meats of all kinds, and live to old 
age on fruits, vegetables and the various grains. 
The health seldom sutfers any impairment from 
such a change, and often is much improved. Nei- 
ther is the vigor of mind nor power of body im- 
paired. Nota few of those who have attained to 
remarkably old age and preserved to a notable de- 
gree their powers of mind and body, have been 
those who lived principally upon a vegetable diet. 
Those nations whose people subsist largely on veg- 
etables are not inferior in mental and physical pow- 
ers to those who eat most freely of meats. The 
hardy Scotch, living on grain and vegetables most- 
ly, is not surpassed in vigor and activity by the 
beef-eating Englishman. The Russians, whose di- 
et contains very little flesh, are noted for their tine 
physical development and powers of endurance. 

Many of our people eat too much flesh, causing 
injury to their health. The long train of bilious 
diseases and gouty attacks are largely due to eating 
too freely of meats. Excess of animal food is also 
regarded by some radical writers as a cause of con- 





sumption and other lung diseases. Scrofula, some 


attributed to the eating of too much meat. Per 
sons who pursue indoor occupations, requiring on- 
ly a limited amount of active exercise, are more 
injuriously atlected by animal food than those who 
lead an active outdoor life. The carnivorous ani- 
mals, like the lions, tigers and wolves, generally 
are very active in 


their habits, taking a large | 


amount of vigorous exercise, while the herbivor- 
ous animals, like the ox, sheep, and others, are of 
The man who eats free- 
ly of tlesh, and imitates the carnivorous animais 
n the activity of his outdoor life, will suffer little 


a more quiet disposition. 


inconvenience therefrom, while he who leads a se- 
dentary life and cats freely of meat will suller 
from various diseases. 

The taste for flesh is largely, if not wholly, ac 
appetite for the demands of nature. 
that flesh is indispensable. Unless they have their 
regular supply of meat, they feel the want of it 
do not feel as strong as usual—and that no other 
food with them can take the piace of meat. The 
fact that they feel stronger after eating meat is re 
garded by sutlicient proof 
just what they need to make them 
or well. 


Many think 


that meat is 


uve 


many as 
strony, ac 
A glass of wine would also make them 
, yet they would 
be aware that the sensation was merely 
and would soon pass away. The same is true toa 
considerable extent of the first effects of meat. It 


feel stronger and active for a whilt 


delusive, 


exerts a stimulating effect upon the stomach, which 


imparts the feeling of 





strength, wher tirst taken. 
The sense of strength after meat is felt more imme 
diately than after a mez 


does not last so long 


il of bread and fruit, but 


A laborer on a diet of bread, 
fruit and vegetables labor longer 


will endure to 


without feeling exhausted, than on met 





Meat is not especially injurious, except when ex 
cessively eaten, Few should eat it more than 
once @ day, and then very moderatels It is not 
indispensable, and a family might get along with 
out it for almost any length of time, and suffer no 
real injury, if provided with a wholesome variety 
of vegetable food The } i i@s 
would be much improv Cra 
gic, author of a work on tl n¢ 
says: “Diet, consisting of animal food, is n 
requisite, either to preserve healtt mainta 
strength, and diet of articles from which the flesh 
of animals is altogether excluded, perfectly 
adequate to the sustenance of the human body ina 
state of good health and strength.” 

Dr. Adam Smith, in his ‘Health of Nations, 
says: “It may indeed be doubted ther t 1 
er's meat is anywhere a necessary « Gra 
and other vegetables, with the help of milk, chees 
and butter, or oil, (where butter is not to! ud 
it is known, from experience, can, without a 
butcher's meat, afford the most fu 


wholesome, the most nouris! 


vigorating diet.” 














The cost of meats is a serious oljectiont 
use by large numbers of laboring pe I 
provide beef steak for a family is a severe tax 
on & laborer who has only his da waves t 
pend upon. Many, however, s n nt 
nish a good supply of eat for the family, ! 
ing it sl to “good living Flesh is popt 
larly re onta t ent ina highly 
concentrated rm Such, h ver s not t 
ase. beet nt T niv & ut 2 pe ntot nu 
triment; pork and veal, 24 per cent; n 
per cent, and poultry, per cent. The grains ar 
much more concentrated food. Bread le f 
beat tlour, contains ‘) per cent of nutriment; 
rn bread 91 per cent,and rye 7? per cent. Thus 
t will be seen that the meats contain less than om 
third as much nutriment as the grains, while the 
ost is much mort 
Meats sell at f 4 5 r 
pound, while tt ains sell at » tw r 
t per pound. No man st i overwork h 
self to provid for his t 
ust as well of! without it as with Ifar t 
means, so that he can atford to purchase meat, then 
there is no serious objection to al ted u f it 
No family, however, should be deprived of othe 
necessaries in order to secure a supply of meat 
All the food needed for a family can be purchased 
for a comparatively s1 um, in this land 
plenty, and no laborer who has work, need a ‘ 
his family to I \ 
money wisely, purchasing that kir food wt 
is best, and which, fortunately, is al- ir the 
heapest fulwrn, M 





Selections, 


SHEEP, 


The sheep is to be considered as a produc- 





er of wool and meat. (n the plains of the 
far-off South and West, where there are no 
markets for mutton, wool of the hardy Meri- 


no will be most profitable to the producer. In 
the densely populated States, andin all places 
within easy reach of great markets, mutton 
will be the leading consideration. The peo 
ple of our cities are fast learning to like good 
mutton, and sheep having a dash of Cotswold 
or Southdown blood upon a Merino basis make 
very desirable food when properly prepared 
tor market. larly lambs are in great demand, 
and grade wool trom such sheep is called tor 
by our manufacturers. The low prices of fine 
wool are fast driving all the owners of high- 
priced land out of its production, but mutton 
may protitably be raised in connection with 
wool and certain other branches of farming, 
as has been shown in England and other coun- 
tries. Some very valuable flocks of Merinos 
are still preserved with great care by breed- 
ers in the Hastern States, to supply rams and 
some ewes to improve the great flocks of the 
far-off and low-priced lands of the new States. 
These tlocks in their management re juire 
great skill, and their owners need no advice 
trom me. But in passing | will say that no 
king or grandee of Spain, the original home 
of the Merino, ever saw sheep that were in 
any respect so valuable as are their descend- 
ants, which are now bred in this County of 
Onondaga and many other well-known places 
in this State of New York, and in some of the 
Eastern States. ‘The great improvement made 
by the celebrated English breeder of mutton 
sheep, Mr. Bakewell, has been far s irpassed 
in this country by the improvements made _ in 
the Merino, and this, too, without a cross, 
but entirely by selection and good manage- 
ment. And _ this the skill of 
Americans is only cumulative. The Shorthorns 
that Mr. Thorne paid large sums for in Eng- 
land, under his and other skilled breeders’ 
management produced progeny which the 
breeders of England were glad to buy at pric- 
es a thousand per cent above their sales to our 
breeders. ‘The horse has been in like manner 
improved here, and a new class of animals 
produced that trot nearly as fast as the racing 
horse ot a period not long past could run. 


evidence ot 


It would be a diflicult and very expensive 
work to form large flocks of pure-blooded 
mutton sheep. Hut rams can be readily pur- 
chased, which, crossed upon common, or bet- 
ter still, upon grade ewes, will soon produce 
valuable sheep, better suited to the tastes ot 
our people than ithe tlesh of the large breeds 
of sheep so much approved by the English 
strong-stomached laborer. (ur people have 
not learned how to use with profit or pleasure 
the two or more inches thick of fat that often 
covers the ribs of thoroughbred Leicester or 
Cotewold well fatted wethers. Our people 
like the small Southdown better, but he does 
not, when pure in his breeding, give a satis- 
factory fleece of wool, and his tendency to put 
on fat will bear toning down by a cross of 
Merino blood that will help his tleece. I 
know that the idea of successtully mingling 
and combining the good qualities of such 
breeds as Merino, Cotswold and Southdown, 
is not believed in by many high authorities. 
But when as great skill and as many years 
have been given to this object as Bakewell and 
Hammond gave to their work, I confidently 
believe that a new family of sheep will be pro- 
duced having more real value than any now 
known, for the temperate and genial! climates 
found along and each side the forty-second 
degree of latitude, from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Rocky Mountains. 

This is suggesting a line of breeding that 
will at once be condemned by certain men 
who think they have good reasons for their 
opinions, and I think it but prudent for the 
persons who have asked my advice to consider 
that there are two sides to this matter. I am 
very confident in my own views; so confident 
that the trial is now going on, on our own 
farm. A flock of Merino ewes were bred to 
a Cotswold ram. ‘To the ewe lambs we pro- 

ose to put Southdown rams, and from this 
ast cross select such as appear to combine the 
desired qualities. The future must decide 
how the flock should be managed after the 
first mingling of these breeds. It must be 
admitted that material for a most valuable 
breed will be in the flock, and the only ques- 
tion is as to the practicability of preserving 
and combining their desirable qualities in 
proper proportions. If a tendency to revert 
to any of the three original breeds appears 
too decidedly, it will be easy to take a new 





quired, and we are apt to mistake the cravings of | 


forms of kidney diseases, and other affections, are | cross from one or both of the others to cor- | TH E PROPAGATION OF PLANTS BY 
n 


rect the tendency.—Hon. George Geddes i 


New York Tribune. 


SEEDS AND SLIPS, 





BERKSHIRE HOGS. 


S tia a a ° \ a one i the most interesting operations in 

h 7 » {g 2 -um ' . 

aie i aie en a em; peren the culture of flowers, to the amateur, is that 
» “tric > pur- | ; 

and the electric light for illuminating pu of being able to propagate or increase th 


poses, it is no longer the chief end of a hog's 


. . stock of a favorite plant from seed or from 
existence to be melted into lard. Hogs are | ~~ : ‘ tt : A, ‘ far rg Rey we 
. ilunges al 18 now &C juch the y 
now reared chiefly for the production of pala-| |i ely the producer. as it is the satista: 
table meats. Fine hams and bacon with fat Er ew, galeg 
4 - . tion of being able to say that this is of my 
and lean intermixed in the proportion best) oP sicinin aot sabeniibe talon 
suited to the popular taste, meet a ready and valued than the highest-priced plants purcbas 


| 
. ‘re y > | , 
constantly increasing demand. | ed from the florist. 


Of late years the method 
In the care and management of hogs, corn ¢ 


q 








and quiet are well known to be productive otf bers a ee ae ees we ints sect. Aw 
fat. It has come to be pretty generally know: ; at i rye “A ns = ie : “vig uN a cmauneatiah 
also, that with less grain and more grazing a| . netag. epi J of oes by veare 
better development of frame and muscle may , Appel. ee mai toad aoe 1} 
be obtained, than when corn is made the ex- | 4~°° : eo greys. s prlag - a = y = 2 
clusive diet of hogs. And they are restricted | tate = ; i eae sty yee i "! sae } ; 2 Sg 
in bodily exercise. No lazy corn fed hog or | 1°) © oo saltnaets Seal eed “waht ied 
sty pig will make the superior meat to be had wn ; ¢ 


from one reared chiefly on grass and aft r- | 
wards ripened off on the richer fat formirg | 
feeds. } 
It has often been said that the meat of the 
Berkshire equals that of any other swine, the 
chief point of superiority being in the blend- 
ing of lean and fat, whereby choice cuts in 
large proportion are secured. 


Seeds should be sown in shallow boxes of a 
with open 


water to 


ceed three inches, 
the 


xes should be filled 


ttom to permit 
1 [ These b« 
ithin halt an inch or so of the top with light, 
rich sou. 
r 


<3 


This is best composed of old rotted 


nanure and soil that is formed from sods, the 


But even the 





} ol t being to get a soil that is friable, 
Berkshire would after a while lose this desir vs i 5 atiie Race eutale 
2 apiatic Ara auh ted te the y 1 on er W ter q i 
able characteristic were it subje 1 { | ‘ is ten ae tie es ele pay 






same treatment as that of the other bree 


! 
| 
| 
Having long been noted for its disposition to | 8° MO°UUNO Wire, BE feast 
| 


portion on the 
to receive \ 


be *‘on the go” and its ability to take care ot cots. She oon 
itself when turned with cattle or other stoch 
it is usually chosen where hogs with some de- 
gree of enterprise and self-care are r 
So this disposition? and in 
opportunity so constantly given for its grati! 
cation and development, is due without d 
to the superior excellence of the mea 
Berkshire hog 

In other breeds, there might in : ee ; : 
of time be developed a like dispositi n, but | © a ELE ee s this Maver nf atl 
as a rule none are found that take to graziny . t pple pee 
and the course of lite calcu 5 ‘ Tied eit oP 
muscular development necessary for the pro- | , sae a 
duction of well marbled meats, as the Berk- | phir rating . 
shire. (pose ae 

Thus in the Berkshire we find the two|-°"° °F’: 
prime essentials to success ; our 
first, economy of production, grazing being 
more economical generally than g 
second, value of product, choice meats, harms 
and bacon bringing better profits than lard 
and grease.—/ive Stock Journa 


be made as level in the boxes as 





consequence t 


. att é t large ¢ 


the cours 


lated for t! 


in bog raising 





EXPERIMENTS IN FEEDING. 





eed-boxes, 
The superintendent of the model farm a the soil (mot mors 
(ruelph, Canada, gives, as below, t 
some experiments made there in cattie bree ; 
ing st as with such a top-dressing one 

1. A steady frosty winter is better than an | ing with a fir it will keep the 


results they are 





of the 


water 


open one in teeding cattle. 

An average two or three-year-« | ’ c 
will eat its own weight of different materials | water seeds after they have been sowr 
in two weeks. It P ili these things 

Two or three-year-old cattle w add tilt ria 
one-third of a pound mor per day to the which w e shown ts getting whiter 
weight upon prepared hay and roots thar ; the seeding plants have come up they 
upon the same materials unprepared trans ‘ ; 

t. It is thirty per cent more profitable to | teck \ called, at distances of half ar 
premature and 
two years old than to keep them up to thre 
years. 

5. There is no loss in feeding a « 
well upon a variety of materials for the sake git 
of manure alone. be gradually exy i to the light 

6. Farm vard manure fri i 
three years old is worth an average of = are that have been sown, to determin 
per ton. i ny | per 

7. A three-year-old cattle beast, well ted, | » annot enter at length into specific dire 
will give at least one ton of ma: ’ 
month of winter mlants i eneral, however, the sate average 

S. No cattle beast whatever wi & r | temperature would be sixty-five degrees it 
the direct increase to its weight from the con- | the plants are of a tropical nature the 
sumption of any kind or quantity of tood | alure may be ten degrees | 

4. On an average it | } 
every 


ome 


5 moist enough usually until the seeds 
| 
J 


dispose of fattenir attle at | 
i 
| 
attle beast 1} shader { the sun is it, tor a few dave 
| 
} 
| 


m well-fed cattle | ‘) irse, much depends on what the seeds 


costs 


twelve ent natur ; legrees wer 
additional pound of tlesh adds the | har nature tor that reason mav be sown any 
weight of a two or three-year-old fattening | tin ur the months of Januarv, Feoruary 
steer. | A lar e all pl r nature, 

10. In Canada, the 
cattle can be increased 
during six months 
ing 


| 
¢ eit Now r 
} 
| 
| 





market value ot st 


Balsams, Begonias 
thirty-six per enti«s P } seedy i 


tore April 
in May 


wn | 


of finishing by good feed- nt t cases Ww i be better 


} i i t iou e 8 


I In 
store cattle beast, r 
at less than 44 cents per pound, ve weight.) | os . as temperatur 
12. In the fattening of wethers, to finish as | 
shearlings, the Cotewold and | ester 
can be made up to i 
down 150 pounds, and the South down (grade) | , r We hav xperin 
160 pounds each, live weight “ 
13. A cow wintered upon two tons a! al. e, altt 
half of hay will produce not far fron 
of manure, provided that she be we littered | » in ¢ F Be 
and none of the excrements be waste: | ver of muddy. as a heavier | we 


11 order to secure a safe profit 


well done to, can be s 


100 pour de, the Oxt 


A CISTERN DISCOVERY. aa” cei Uk adnate cae ae 


We have just made a discovery at 
that pleases us so much that we fee! that we 
must epread the glad tidings to all of the read- | 
ers of the For several 
water from our cistern has smelt so be : 
at times it was well nigh impossible to use it. | &™ Petting Shier I 
We tried the many re i mat Day ‘bs se I des : " 
appeared in the papers, with only partial and eters petit parte ' Bigs ga: Behe 
temporary success, and a year ago went to the | 80 S's gy Sn Sel Ee ; 
expense of cleaning it all out. To our r-| , ssacgge hag Vecparnindtlonegeh-yssetice | dys 
prise there was but very little solid matter _ 
it. We were led to say, Behold what a s1 | ' ; — 8 ¢ = 
a little matter causeth. In cleaning our atraelac vehe “ga 
tern we saved all the water that we could, but | ‘ ’ pecs nate. 
a drought came on and we were tor we } 
without water. Hope made us bear this ‘ : 
convenience with great patience; but judge | cle gost 
of our dismay when, with the return of the | ° eA hit, Page tee ght. 
water, or very soon thereafter, came tbe same |} 
intolerable stench. This spring, even so ear- | ' 
ly as March, came the disgusting sme 

I appealed to a very ingenious neighbor, | °°" *" “tg — 
who someway always knows just what to do, | ae 
and he told me that he was a few years sit 
troubled in the same way. Upon dipp : ya ee ; = 
some water from the top of bis cistern he | °7°S I fepes, beeen ese g af ag age te 
found it to be perfec tly sweet. He at nee | PY ‘ ; ng) x -' — 7 Ne 
concluded that the horribly oudorou | ke ene : 
heavier than the water and so settled to the | 
bottom of the cistern. He simply raised the 
bottom of the pipe which connected with | 
pump, and, presto, the water was sweet, ar 
had remained so ever since. I 
at once that in all of my experiments | i 4 : ng 
smelt nothing unpleasant at the m ' . ree 
the cistern. I hastened to raise the p pe : 
our cistern, which, as it is ot lead, was easily |“ savage 
done, as I simply had to noose a rope 


/'ribune. vears ¢ 





have 


- 





r 


remen t she : : z ! 


























it, which, when it was pushed to the bottom wha the las _ “at system,” wi 
of the pipe, was held there till the latter was | “*°’ os 5, res ag | , 
bent up as desired. The delight of our house- | °°" tere page aed Ra ee 
hold can hardly be described, as what we had | 9&8'9 Tepeat, as there clea Saat ae ae 
come to consider as an almost intol NY Speecllineicg vada edotger " rom Oe ecg 
nuisance was immediately and effectively abat- | “8U°e" OF piste, into which = peed Ate 
ed. It is, indeed, most gratify ing to hear the epth ¢ i. . ‘oF -~ I aw ries ag . 
gude-wife and the little ones repeat many | — Sa ee braces ene “e ™ 
times daily: “Oh, isn’t good to have oe Sno oe or ageless: . — 
sweet water once more Sanitas. i1 Phe sar s then to be w ate red so as to bring 
York Tribune. ‘ the an oF mud Phe sau ve 
w ps may be placed on the window 
iene eens js ind exposed to the sun. The cuttir 
MORBID APPETITE IN PIGS, | must be fully exposed to sun and ney 
shacte But one ondition 18 al telyv ¢ 
mi ( ai to st ess itil the cuttin ahe 
We have found one quart of new-process | /he sand kept ntinually satu 
linseed meal to each pig per day would sat- | wi t ¢ nd always in the condition 
isfy when coal and ashes fail to do s Al ome iv t the slips must be water 
quart of peas has also had a good etlect. | gt Jeast or a day with a very fine rose wa 
The pigs would crack the peas with great ap- | terine pot. and the watering must be done ve 
parent relish. It is well, also, to mix a little | ry gently, else the cutt ngs may be wash: 
tinely-pulverized bone with the salt wher | out There is every certainty that ninety 
young hogs are fed almost wholly upon corn. | pine per cent of the cuttings put in will tak 
Corn is deficient in phosphate of lime to form | root, provided they were in the proper cond 
the growing bone. The bqpe may be pre- | tion when placed in the saucer, and that the 


pared by burning, then pounding fine, and | temperature has not been lower than sixty de 
grinding in a large coffee-mill. Kut the bone grees for greenhouse plants, or less than eighty 
meal, ground fine, may be purchased at $3 | deors tropical plonts. By the saucer 
per 100 pounds. Mix salt and ground bone | system ah r degree of temperature ma\ 
in equal parts, and let pigs have access to it. | be maintained without irjury than by any ot! 
To explain the effect of the linseed meal | er system ot propagat yn, as the cuttings i 
and peas, we have only to remember that corn | reality are placed and will not wil 
has only 14 per cent of ash, while linseed | provided the water is not allowed to dry out 








In water, 


meal has 64 per cent; and this is rich in phos- | Still, the tender slip, until rooted, will not 
phate of lime or bone material, besides having | endure a long continuation of very high tem 
three times as much muscle-forming matter. | perature, and we would advise that propaga 





Peas have the same nutritive effect, only in a| tion b such seasons that they may 
less degree. Linseed meal balances the corn, | have as near as possible a uniform tempera 
and makes ita complete ration, satisfying all ture of seventy-five or eighty degrees in the 
the wants of pigs. Cotton-seed meal is the! sunlicht. When rooted they should be potted 
same class of food, a little less digestible. | in dry soil, such as is recommended for 
Wheat bran will have the same effect in a less | jp They should be placed in pots 
degree. The pig-teeder should endeavor to | not exc eding two and a balt inches in diame- 
give a variety of food, not omitting scalded | ter and treated carefully, by shading and wa- 
clover hay in winter, and green clover in | tering for two or three days. 
summer. This gives the bulk in food neces- The subject of propagation is one that can 
sary to health.— National Live-Stock Journal, | hardly be treated in all its bearings in a mag 
Chicago. | azine article, and any one requiring a knowl- 
| edge of the business for commercial purposes 
’ ; _ | had better refer to the books that have been 
To bEstRoy lice on cattle, the Lire Stock | written on the subject.—/adies’ Floral Cap 
Journal recommends melting an ounce of tar | inet, July, 1882. 
with a pound of lard, stirring while cooling. 
Rub a little on parts most affected, and if a | 
little be applied lightly over the whole skin, 
there will be no injury done the animal. 


done at 





sow 


gy see in 
g seeds in. 








CALIFORNIA bee-keepers estimate that one 
acre of land will support 25 swarms, each 
yielding fifty pounds of honey annually. 
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in the following Counties in | 
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rhe date 
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> show how tar they have | 





Directory, 


appear in 


seer 
eae 


th 


ble in the 


~rsiiby & MURPHY, 
Gig, B ry, Carryall, 


ess, Plow 


i I 
bx and Cart 

NESSES. 

ted stock in N. Bb. 


. Boston, Mass, 


POUNDEY © 
i dealers 1D 

cugNACES, RANGES, STOVES, 

~ MOLLOW WARE, Etc., 

St, SP & OL North 


so L PACIFIC CUANO. 
Fertilizer For Sale 
throughout New 
ama. 


AND “«>.. 


St. 


ind directions fur 


CURTIS, 
ling, BOSTON. 


EY & 


' MERCHANTS, 


1857. 
sICELOW & CO., 
AND PRODUCE 
ON MERCIIANTS, 
(IRA ET STREET, 
f Fruit, Pro 
ISHED 1851. 
SN & CHIAPIN, 
\ON MERCHANTS, 
. r Butter, Cheese, Flour, 
Potatoes, 
ds ot Country Produce, 
BOSTON, 
H. H. MELOoN. 


St., 


1848. 
a& CO., 


SHED 
- KEYES 
EALERS IN 
SE, ECCS, POULTRY, 
} \aporated Apples, &c. 
BOSTON, 
CHAS. 
guaranteed. 


Ste, 


A. KEYES 


ISHED 1856. 
BROOKS & CO. 
i Wholesale Dealers in 
SJOUNTRY PRODUCE, 
ees, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Dried Apples, &c. 
tas ited 
ler New England House, 
STON CHuas. O. BROOKS 
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RNITURE. 


fin 1836. 
is. BROOKS, 
4 N 
FURNITURE, CARPETINGS, 
Mattresses, Clocks, 
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BOSTON. ¥ Marshall St 
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Policy: 50 per 
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:t and Treas. 
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ng died a 


Mugland Farmer, | 


United States,” 





} was 7379 miles, in 1871 


he space occupied in nearly 10,000 


miles. 





canvass for sub- | 


| within it 


| ratio tor the whole country would call for | : 
b d call for | upon its eighth season with the present year. 


| Through its instrumentality, sixty-seven hun- 








THE 


RAILROAD PROGRESS. 

he pretatory pages of the 
volume of ‘Poor's Railroad 
which is now 
recognized authority on all rail 
contain some 
cerning the progress of railway interests dur- 
ing the year 1881, which was one of extra- 


the universally 
road statistics, 


ordinary activity, the total number of miles | the peach freight business. 


built during the year having 358 

greatest number tor any fe — _ = 
amount of money expended in construction 
footing up, in round numbers, $400,000,000. 
The greatest mileage for any previous vear 
- The year 1882 will 


at 
aus early in the week probably show a still greater extent of new | Dumber 


construction, which will be likely to reach 
y miles. : 

It is certain that tor a long time to come a 
much greater extent of mileage will be con- 
structed annually than was constructed in the 
past or than will be constructed in the present 
year. The area of the United States, (ex- 
cluding Alaska) equals 3,000,000 square 

_ The whole oi this area presents an 
attractive field for the construction of rail- 
roads. In almost every portion of it these 
works are rapidly progressing. There are 
already, with their connecting roads, two 
great lines—one composed of the Central Pa- 
cific and the Union Pacific, and the other of 


| the Southern Pacific—spanning the continent 
} from east to west. 


rom Two more, the Northern 
Pacific, and the line on the thirty-fifth parallel, 


are to follow in 1883. These cres 
tig &. hese great trunk 
Les ill serve as bases from which branch 


a : 
roads will radiate in every direction. The 


“ : ’ * : 

| great Rocky Mountain region presents no ex- | and everybody seem to be in confusion. As 
| traordinary obstacles to the construction with- | 4m idea of the extent of the business, it tre- 
} in it of railroads. 


Its mineral wealth bids 
fair to compensate for any lack of agricultural 
resources. 

Phe extent of mileage to be ultimately con- 
structed for the whole country may be ‘safely 
estimated from that already in operation in 
some of the States. There were, in S881, in 


| Operation in the State of Ohio (664 miles of 


railroad. ‘The area ot the State equals 40,000 
square miles. The ratio of railroad mileage 
to rea is as One to six. The same 
500,000 miles of line. Of course the State of 


Ohio, in position, climate, soil, and produc- 








tions, ranks far above the average for the 
whole country. But railroads are still being 
rapidly constructed throughout that State 
In twenty years ‘age will reach fully 
10,000 miles, or one of line to four ot 
territory 
If we estimate the area of the United 
States, equé ()n:0 ia resources of all | 
kinds, at 1,500,000 square miles, such area | 
would, at the ratio for that State, call for the 
| speedy construction of 150,000 miles of rail- 


oad in addition to that already in operation. 


ir 
| When such additional Iniieage is built our} 
; people will appear to have only begun the | 
| constructi not works which are to be their 
ommon highways. ‘The railroad mileage in 

|} the United States rose from 52,914 miles in 
ISTO to 104,815 miles in ISS. At a similar 
rate the mileage in ISY0 will exceed 200,000 
miles. It will probably largely exceed such 


estimate. Railroads in this country precede 
the movement inland of population, “in order 
to provide the means for such movement and 
outlets for its products. The rapid increase 
the country is a most 
ir these works. ‘The an- 

to ISSO was 1,200,000, 
a) per cent. At the 
increase from 1880 to 
the total population 





ot the population of 
favorable 
nual increase from 157 
the annual rate being 
same the annual 


1800 will be 1,64 





feature 





rate 


in 1890 reaching 65,000,000. The rate ot in- 
crease the present decade will probably ex- 
ceed that for the one just passed, from the 


enormous immigation into the country from 


| almost every part of the world. 


The earnings all the roads in operation 





in the » past year equalled &725,- 
119, cost of operating them was | 
$449,565,071, or about 62 per cent of their 


19, 
gross earnings. As 


many as 1,200,000 per- 
sons are employed in ] 


the railroad service, and 





$00,000 more in railroad building, so that one 

thirty-second part of the entire population of 
) por 

the country is in the employ of the railroads 


in one way or another. 

The enormous increase cf our foreign com- 
merce is due almost wholly to the increased 
exports of provisions and breadstutts, the 
product of that portion of the country most 
distant market, and in which railroads 


} 


the 


‘ . 
irom 


| have had their widest and most rapid devel- 
| opment 


It is shown by statistics that of an increase 


| of exports of $447,000,000, $350,000.00 
| was made of the products of the Western 


_ 
these being almost wholly due to the 
construction of railroads within them. 

The internal commerce of the country, in 
all its vast magnitude, is a direct creation of 
our railroads, through the reduction they have 
effected in the cost of transportation. A good 
example of their method, and of its results, 


States, 


| is afforded by the operations of the New York 
| Central & Hudson River Matlroad. 
| immediately after its consolidation, this road 
| moved 670,073 tons of freight, at a charge ot 


$3,758,320 and at a cost otf $1,539,912; the 
net being $2,215,408, The tons moved one 
mile equalled 114,827,793; the charge was 

270 cents, the cost 1.341 cents, the net 1.{/29 
cents, per ton per mile. 

In the same road moved 11,591,379 
tons of freight, at a charge of $20,756,750 and 
at a cost of $14,915,215; 


1881 


823,53 
the charge was 


218 


mile equalled 2,646,814,098 ; 
780 cent, the cost .562 cent, the net. 
cent, per ton per mile. 

At the rate of 1855 the charge for moving a 


ne years | ton of wheat from Chicago to New York, a 

<4, and was | distance of 960 miles, was $31.59; in 1&S1, 
$7.51. The actual charge for the latter year 

ies | for this kind of freight did not probably ex- 

at Gown | ceed €4 the ton—the charge for freight in 
| bulk on the long haul being much below the 

wemploys none | general average. It is certain that each year 


+ that Tom Hughes | 
n Tennes- 
ama ‘toriety, Bays 


an Territory July 
and 


ionists, 


¥ not 


who has recently 
Arabi Pasha, 

acd iainted, is & 
from an kgyptian 


and intel 


ligent, 


1 States and | : : ; 
| to rates that were believed to be impossible a 


well, command- 
of the Pacific, will 
list in October. t 


that Major General 
McDowell. 


in 


reneral 


an ow be retired 
itenant (seneral Sheridan 


eral Hancock 


Schofield 


in March, 


nera in 1895, 


in July, 1886, 


Pope 


Oliver O. Howard in 184, 


Altred H. Terry in 191, 
a) Christopher C. Augur in 
i brigadier General George 
man of Springfield has 

be new Professorship of 
n Harvard University. 

a thoroughly educated 

ry practitioner, but he is al- 
bserver, and a logical 
estigating for himself and 
generalizations, but having 


nvictions even if his con- 


hto run counter to re- 
idices. His work in 


estigation of the existence 
4 in cattle exported from 
will be readily recalled. 
ge might have done much worse 
of her chair 

to Dr. Chas. P. Lyman. 
er bas telegraphed Chief 

t Irkutsk that he and his 
+ Noros and Ninderman, 


Ipancy 


earliest convenience. 
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10 BE 


CLosEp.— The 
Health has instructed all 
ong the line of emigrant 
\ “vet the Atlantic seaboard and the 
and Nort alto along the South- 
the Mis- 
Ns prepared to close their 
Thie nd work on the 15th 
. _ i 18 rendered ne essary by the failure 
‘)Propriation to cover the expense 
iat service, 


ruit coasta 


and in 
’ 


inst. 


It will involve a 
. ind inspection of foreign im- 
ert : ‘Iscovery and prevention of 
ttibutea . "0! smallpox at ten stations dis- 
“'runk lines of railway in the 
tion of infected ves- 


8] ee he Ins pe 





Points a)... CUF ports from yellow fever 


MEL AND QUININE.—Sim- 

T, purely vegetable, is equal 
tions. Ut calomel, but without any 
perties, = 
eral cases of bilions disor- 
» 4nd find it effects a cure in a 
Manner, Dr. J. H. Bowen, 


st 





! 

] 
| the history of railroad transportation, and 
|} such the methods by which the enormous ton- 
| nage, and with it the internal commerce of 





| the railroad charged the freight traffic over it 
| all it would bear. It had to meet a most vig- 


orous competition from every «quarter. It 


| had to meet the exigency of the farmers of 
| the extreme West, so that the wheat-grower, 
| first on the Mississippi River and then on the 
| Missouri, nearly 2000 miles in the interior, 
| could send, at remunerative rates, his produce 
| to market, foreign as well as domestic. 
nterfere with | 
} 


Charges for transportation had to be, as 


| they always must be, in inverse ratio to dis- 
| tance, or a limit would soon be reached, be- 
| yond which, freight, from excessive cost, 


It is with railroads as 


could not be moved. 


| with all other kinds of business, the charzes 


and prices must be so graduated as to allow a 
profit on a both sides, and they will always 


be so graduated. Charges have been reduced 


few years ago. In 1872 it cost the New 
“ork Central 1.12% cents to move aton of 
| freight one mile. In 1881 it received only 


546 cent 
Such 


7%3 cent for a similar service, or 


ess than the cost ten years betore. is 


the country, now so colossal in its proportions, 


has been created. In its reduction of charges 


| the Central Railroad only represents the en- 


tire system of the country. The New York, 
Lake Erie & Western Railroad in 1855 
moved 842,055 tons of freight at a charge of 
2.424 cents, and at a cost of 1.155 cents per 
ton per mile. In 1881 it moved 11,086,525 
tons at a charge of .8U5 cent, and at a cost of 
529 cent per ton per mile. The Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad moved, in 1455, 365,006 tone of 
freight at a charge of 2.746 cents, and ata 
cost of 1.662 cents per ton permile. In 15s] 
it moved 18,229,365 tons at a charge of .7!)9 
cent, and at a cost of .437 cent per ton per 
mile. The charge in 1881 was .87 cent less 
than the cost of movementin 1882. The re- 
sult of reduced charges is seen in the enor- 
mous increase of freight and of income— 
quantity making up for reduced rate of prot- 
ts 


- 


It is a law in business that rates or profits 
depend upon activity of or extent of demand. 
It would be naturally supposed that if the 
Pennsylvania railroad could increase its ton- 
nage in twenty-seven years from 65,006 to 
18,220,365 tons, it could certainly maintain 
rates. It could do no such thing. The sole 
condition of increase of its tonnage was re- 
duction of rates. It bas always charged all 
its business would bear, and in obedience to 
this rule, it mast, in the face of constantly in- 
creasing competition, and to meet the wants 
of settlers two thousand miles inland, continue 
indefinitely the reduction of its rates. To 
what figure these must be ultimately reduced, 
the future, and the necessities of the future, 
can only determine. 





THE MARYLAND PEACH SEASON. 


The Maryland peach season begins about 
July 10th. The quantity of fruit to be gath- 
ered will probably be as large as, if not larg- 
er, than the great crop of two years ago. 
The first peaches to arrive in market are the 
varieties known as Early Beatrice, Louise, 
and York, which will come moetly from Tal- 
bot, Dorchester and Caroline counties. The 
earliest varieties are shipped direct to North- 
ern markets. This is because they are con- 
sidered luscious varieties at the North, and 
consequently bring high prices. In Balti- 
more, where everybody is on familiar terms 
with the peach family, the early varieties are 
not very much appreciated. The shippers 
here have control of the business until the 
first part of August, when Crawford’s Early 
reach the market. Then the packers go to 
the front and rule the market. The largest 
part of the peach crops of Maryland and Dela- 
ware, is shipped to Philadelphia, New York, 
and other large cities by rail. It is thought 
that between 500,000 and 800,000 boxes will 
be shipped this season to Baltimore, which is 
generally an excellent market, being better at 
times during the season than any other city 
in the country. . 

All the peaches that arrive here, come by 


NEW ENGLAND 


forthcoming every steamboat from the Eastern shore peach 
Manual of the counties is taxed to its greatest capacity. 


very interesting statements con- | built since last year. 


| water, and when the season is at its height, | 


| The Light-street fleet of steamers is rapidly 
increasing, several new boats having been 
Besides the steamboats, 
an almost countless number of schooners, 
| Semalon and smaller vessels are engaged in 
e The packers ex- 
| pect to do an extensive traffic this summer. 
| The crop last year was so small that canned 
| peaches put up the season betore were kept 
| on hand by the packers until the demand for 
| them became very great, when they were sold 
| at very high prices. In addition to the large 
| of fruit-packing establishments in 
Baltimore, there are many smaller concerns 
| in the counties, located right in the heart of 
| the peach region. The packing business is 
| one of the largest industries in Maryland. 
housands of empty boxes are being shipped 
daily to the Eastern shore. Most of the 
boxes used, however, are made on the shore 
itself, as there are several large factories in 
different parts of the counties. 

It has been roughly estimated that between 
seven and eight thousand men are employed 
in picking the peaches and preparing them. 
The large growers employ about sixty men. 
After the peaches are picked they are taken 
to the cullers, where they are separated into 
primes, mediums and cullings, according to 
quality. They are packed in boxes or bas- 
kets, labelled, and carted away to steamboat 
wharf or railway station. The work is usual- 
| ly systematized, though it would not appear 
| SO to @ superficial observer, as everything 





quently occurs that every railroad car, steam- 
boat and vessel of any description that can be 
brought into use, is loaded down with treight 
and sent away, leaving behind for shipment 
peaches enough to feed a city.—/altimore 
Sun. 








Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, enters 


| dred children, and others trom among the 
| city poor, have, since its inauguration in 1875, 


| not otherwise have enjoyed. 


| pleasure which is afforded by these short 





| strengthened constitutions, and new and _ bet- 


| the list for the present season the names of 


| dren to visit their homes for a week or ten 


| England and Scotland 


In 1854, | 


the net being 3$5,- | 
‘7. The number of tons moved one | 


Tue Country Werrk.—The ‘Country 


Week,” conducted under the auspices of the 


been enabled to visit for a week or longer in 
country homes, a pleasure which they could 
Aside from the 


visits, the mora! advantage of the change in 
surroundings and influences is incalculable. 
**The children return with improved health, 


ter aspirations.’ 

The Committee have already entered upon 
over tivo thousand children ; and they would 
ask those living in the country, to whose no- 
tive this article may come, who are willing to 
aid in the work by inviting one or more chil- 


days during the summer, to send their ad- 
dresses and the number of children and ages 
preterred, to the Secretary, Miss H. G. Put- 
nam, 15 Boylston Street, Boston, who will 
cheerfully furnish any further information de- 
sired. The Committee will pay all expenses 
of sending and returning children to and trom 
the homes. 


Waar As 
Times aptly says that the despotism of alco- 





IRELAND. — The London 
hol in Ireland is worse than the tyranny o! 
landlords. During 1580, the total rental of 
agricultural land in Ireland, was estimated at 
$57,591,960. In the past ten years the av- 
bitl 
that nearly 
yearly was spent for drink more than was 
The of 
drinking in Ireland appear in criminal reports. 


erage annual drink of Ireland bas been 


$69,115,510, so £12,000,000 


paid out for rent. fruits excessive 
Cases of punishable drunkenness are more nu- 
merous in Ireland, than in England and Scot- 
land taken together, though Ireland has, in 
round numbers, five millions ot people, and 
The 


reported in 


thirty millions. 
minor offences, like fighting, are 
Ireland yearly to the number of more than 
the aggregate 
number arising in England and Scotland. 
with the law regulating 
the liquor traflic, are about one-third more 
annually in Ireland, than similar offences in 
England and Scotland. The facts are 
taken from a report prepared under the au- 


twenty-five thousand, twice 


Offences connected 


here 


spices of the English government, concerning 
the causes of crime and poverty. 














BrING entirely vegetable, no particular care is 
required while using Dr. Pierce’s “Pleasant Purge 
ti P ’ They operate without disturbance 
to the liet, ition. For sicl 
he a blood, dizziness 
sour eruct the stomach, t 
mouth, bilious attacks, 
internal fever, bloated te: 

f blood to head, take Dr. Pierce’s 
druggists. 

A rn of wire fence two hundred miles long is 
bei onstructed from the Indian Territory west 





across the Texas Panhandle, and thirty-five miles 
into New Mexico. Its course will be in » line of 
the Canadian River, and its purpose is t 
lrift of the rn cattle. 





the 





rt he 
orth 











“ROUGH ON RATS.” 

Clears out rats, mice, roaches, flies, ants, bed- 
bugs, skunks, chipmunks, gophers. loc. Drug- 
gists. 

ACCORDING to recently published stati , it 

rs that Europe now only produces food suf 


for feeding its inhabitants eleven months 
of the twelve, the icit being 795,000 
rain, 


4). 000 tons of gri 









tons of meatand 8 and ever 





ear there is a steady decrease in the proportion of 
it inhabitants, and of wheat production to 


mstantly increasing demand. 

AwrrL..Ly.—A, minister who went about 
spiritualism, ventured up Tar river the 
y and called at # house whose mistress 
j 




















: y deaf. When the old lady finally opened 
he door the good man asked: *‘Are there any 
it ts living here? *‘No,” she replied, 
‘hut they have got it awfully over to the next 
) und then slammed the door in bis face 
ng the Blood, Liver Complaint, Biliou 

and S yeadache, Epilepsy, Constipation, Ja 
lice, call for Swayne’s Pills every time. Try a 

b IN 

Late investigations show that the coal fields of 


the 


Dakota are of immense extent, reaching from 


Missouri River on the east to its western boundary, 
ind from the Black Hills on the south to the 
jritish possessions on the north, making an area 


of 100,000 square miles of coal-bearing territory. 


FAVORITISM 
is a bad thing, but Dr. Pierce’s ‘Favorite Prescrip- 
tion” deserves its name. It is a certain cure for 
those painful maladies and weaknesses which em- 
hitter the lives of so many women. (f druggists. 


Tux wonders of the oil region appear inex- 
haustible. A new well at Cherry Grove, Pa, 
called Murphy No. 2, it is said will yield anywhere 
from 4000 barrels upward every twenty-four hours. 


SKINNY MEN. 
“Wells’ Health Renewer” restores health and 
vigor, cures Dyspepsia, Impotence, Sexual De- 
bility. Sl. 


Tuinry-THREE electric light companies have 
been started in England, and they have a nominal 
aggregate capital of $55,000,000, 


*,*“Magnificent promises sometimes end in 
paltry performances.” A magnificent exception to 
this is fuund in Kidney-Wort which invariably 
performs even more cures than it promises. Here 
is a single instance: “Mother has recovered, 
wrote an Illinois girl to her Eastern relatives. 
took bitters for a long time but without any 
good. So when she heard of the virtues of Kidney- 
Wort she got a box and it has completely cured 
her liver comvlaint.” 


“She 


An English physician says that seventy dis- 
eases arise directly from alcohol, and that in Great 
Britain 120,000 deaths are caused annually cither 
directly or indirectly by drinking. 


Can’r Ger rr.—Diabetes, Bright’s Disease, Kid- 
ney, Urinary or Liver Complaints can not be con- 
tracted by you or your family if Hop Bitters are 
used, and if you already have any of these diseases 
Hop Bitters is the only medicine that will posi 
tively cure you. Don't forget this, and don’t get 
some puffed up stuff that will only harm you. 


More lumber is now being piled on the wharves 
of Calais and St Stephen than for many years at 
this season. Confidence is felt that the market 
will improve later in the season when the strikes 
are settled and business is stimulated by an assur- 
ance of great crops. 

Hoop's SARSAPARILLA is an extract of the best 
remedies of the vegetable kingdom known as 
Alteratives, and Blood-Purifiers. 


Ix many parts of the province of Canton the 
orange trees are injured by certain worms, and to 
rid themselves of these pests the inhabitants im- 
port ants from the neighboring hills, where the 
ants are gathered and become an article of com- 
merce. 

Do not fail to try Wheat Bitters, Malaria is not 
found where it is used and Dyspepsia is not heard 
of. ‘*Fact: try it.” 

A CORNER in arsenic one of the features in 
the commercial world just now, and the operators 
have got about all the lots in the New York and 
Boston markets into their hands. The object of 
tbe corner is to compel higher prices from the 
manufacturers of Paris green, the demand for 
which is now very active in the rural districts. 


is 


Nervousness, and all derangements of the ner- 
yous system, are usually connected with a diseased 
condition of the blood.  Debility is a frequent ac- 
companiment. The first thing to be done is to 
improve the condition of the blood. This is ac- 
complished by taking Vegetine. It is a nerve- 
medicine, and possesses & controlling power over 
the nervous system. 


INTERNAL medication through Healy’s Tonic 
Pills or Cordial wi!l permanently cure chronic 
weaknesses. See advertisement on page fourth. 

Cepuaine, taken cold, allays Thirst and Fever 
and restores Nervous strength during the hot sea- 
son. 


Lyp1a E. Prnxuam’s Vegetable Compound 








cures all female complaints by removing the cause. 


THE OLD STATE HOUSE. ! 

For some months past the work of restor- 
ing the Old State House as nearly as possible 
to the appearance which it presented a cen- 
tury ago, has been actively going on under 
the direction of a committee of the city gov- 
ernment, and on Tuesday the building was 
reopened, and formally dedicated to the uses 
to which it is to be hoped it will hereafter for- 
ever remain sacred. ‘The restoration has pro- | 
ceeded on a careful study and application of 
old plans and descriptions, which have been 
deviated from only as far as by the introduc- 
tion of some modern conveniences unknown 8 | 


hundred years ago, and by retaining such 
features from more recent times as were nec- 
essary in the first floor and basement to 
make them convenient for business purposes, 
to which they will still be devoted. Exter- 
nally, the edifice, in all respects except that | 
of color, is substantially the same in appear- 
ance as it was in revolutionary times. The 
principal feature in the alteration of the ex- 
terior of the building has been the removal of 
the hideous mansard roof which was added & 
few years ago, and the restoration of a roof 
on the original lines. 


The thousand and one 
signs, from the lager beer shop in the base- 


ment, to the big steamboat on the west end, 
which had for many years covered all the | 
wall space of the building, have been remov- 
ed, and so have the sheaves ot telegraph | 
wires which formerly radiated from several | 
of the windows. The chief change in the in- | 
terior is the restoration of the two large halls 
as they were formerly. In the centre is the 
winding stairway, with entrances from both 
the north and south sides of the building. 
Valuable historical paintings and pictures are 
upon the walls upstairs. ‘Ihe balls are in the 
second story, and each has two fireplaces at 
its outer end. In the west hall, over the 
north fireplace, is a large portrait of Samuel 





| would not, he said, exceed 1000, 
| said the 


| arming, France mast be ready for any emergency 


| disease was officially assigned as the 


France. 


In the Chamber of Deputies last Saturday, a re- 
quest submitted by the government for a credit of 
‘,500,000 franes, for precautionary naval prepara- 
tions, was referred toa special committee. The 
Minister of Marine stated that the object of the 
government was simply to place the Navy on the 
Same footing as in 1870. The levy of marines 
M.de Freycinet 
government desired to create a reserve 

“When all around us,” he said, “are | 


squadron. 


At present precautionary measures are contemplat- 
ed. No one dreams of engaging France in warlike 
ventures without consulting the Chambers. 





Hussia. 

General Skobelet!, the most famous of Russian 
soldiers, and the idol of the army, died very sud- 
denly at a hotel in Moscow, on Friday last. Heart | 
cause of bis | 
death, but it is pointed out that several other per- | 
sons who have become too popular with the | 
masses, have dicd from heart disease during the 
past year, and it is hinted that, like them, General 
Skobeleff has been made the victim of the jealous 
suspicions of the government. A Paris newspa- 
per, however, professes to know that Skobeletf 
Joined the Nihilists, and fiading himself in danger 
of exposure, committed suicide. 

It is stated that 9000 copies of a revolutionary 
proclamation, printed by a secret press, and signed 
by Nicholas Constantinovich, have been discovered 
at the ministry of the marine, and that immediate- 
ly after the discovery, the director of the depart- 
ment committed suicide. 

The coronation of the Czar has been postponed 
until next year. 

M. de Giers, Minister of Foreign Affairs, after | 
having had an exchange of views with Count Tol | 
stoi, Minister of the Interior, has sent conciliatory | 
conununications to the Vatican. Count Tolstoi | 
has instructed the frontier authorities to do all 
that is possible to facilitate the return of the Jews. | 








The War upon Egypt. | 
At length the collision, which bas for some 
weeks appeared inevitable, between the English 
naval vessels at Alexandria and the Egyptians | 
under Arabi Bey, has taken place, and the bom- | 
bardment of the forts of Alexandria by the British | 
fleet under Seymour, was opened at daybreak on | 
Tuesday morning. | 
On Thursday last, Admiral Seymour sent his | 
ultimatum to the Egyptian authorities demanding | 
the inimmediate cessation of labor on the earthworks 
overlooking the British fleet. The commander 
of the garrison replied that the report regarding 
the hostile work on the fortifications was untrue, 
and that nothing of the kind would be undertaken. 
Work was indeed temporarily stopped, but on 
Suuday a reconnvuissance developed the fact that 
heavy guus were being mounted on Marahout 
Island at the western of the entrance to the 








hihi: i : harbor, and that trenches were also being dug, in 
Adams, and over the south tireplace 18 vd position to command the inner harbor. This was 
similar one of John Hancock. Over the | declared to he a breach of faith on the part of the 
3 ; ‘ | authoritige, and the Admiral at once demanded 

main entrance is an ancient view of Boston | rat the forts sh ! be surrendered to him, until 
from the southeast, with the barbor full of the ane othon 8 al sing at yet or a gre pr orgy 
. ence should be ttled; if this were not done be 
craft, and Long whart projecting far out into) should attack twenty-four bours. Arabi was 
the water. On the south side of the door is | QUstinate and returned no reply to the despatch, 
: on i The lt S. Admiral also scnt word ashore, that if 

a large painting of Boston, loaned by the | one of his vessels should be bit, he should’ return 

° » . | 
Historical Society, showing with great fidelity | the fire. , ; 

. * ibe ade On Tuesday morning the bombardment of the 
the architecture of State street in 1805, the | forts ws and a vigorous fire from the 
custom house, the Old State House, and even | Brit ept up until neon, at which ae 

é al meor t inside the harbor 
the women's dress of the times. On the | ind the light- 
north side of the entrance is a painting show- | std ties the day, 
: a g before noon. 
ing the Tremont House just after it had been | fought their 

} , had heer 

built in 18351, with a company of troops wrens ; 
_ : | ex mounted to tive 

marching by. ‘There are also several ancient | | The Egyptian 


and curious engravings of g 


In 


and some few relics of the last century. 
the east hall portraits of Governors Gage and 
Andros ot colonial days hang over the south 
mantel the 
(,overnors 
Belcher, and on the 
north Governors Winthrop, Bellingham and 
Endicott. 


and (iovernor Hutchinson 
On the s 


Dudley, Burnett 


over 


north. uth wall will be 


and 
of these loaned from 


Some are 


the present Senate chamber and were former- 
ly in the senate chamber in this building. 
In the northeast corner will be an engraving 
Peter Pedham, who 
afterward engraved portraits in this country. 


of George II., made by 


There will also be hung in the room an en- 
graving of Anna Sophia of the house of 
Hanover, mother of George I. of England, 
and the one through whom was established 
the Protestant the English 


throne. 


succession to 


These halls will be occupied by the Bos- 
tonian Society, and will be kept open to the 
public at all times. 


THe Trovere at THE State Prison, 
which begun on the Fourth, with the revolt of 
the men on account of their having been de- 
prived of their customary holiday privilege of 
two hours’ freedom in the yard, is now 
over, thanks to the firmness of the warden and 
it 


that the disturbance was too wide-spread and 


his officers. As soon as became evident 
dangerous to be met by ordinary means, the 
most disorderly of the convicts were removed 
from their cells, and chained up toa grating 

of the 
tk ey 


tially subdued, and then removed to single 


in one of the 
where they were kept 


‘*strong rooms” prison, 


until 


were par- 


cells from which all the furniture had been 
removed, where they were left to complete 
the ot At 


time, not only these prisoners, but all the 


process repentance. the same 
others except those in the hospital, were de- 
prived of their regular rations and reduced to 
Mean- 


while, for three or four days, the noise and 


a starvation diet of bread and water. 


tumult in the prison were incessant and un- 
limited, the convicts fairly shouting themselves 
the 


character were made against the warden and 


speechless. Threats of most violent 


officers, who were reminded that two wardens 


of the Massachusetts State Prison had been 


killed by convicts, and that the present one 
would never again be aliowed to enter the 
chapel with the convicts, and come out of it 
alive. At length some of the men began to 
weaken, and ollered to return to duty if they 
the 


and they 


could be allowed an hour of exercise in 


yard. This was sternly retused, 
were informed that no terms short of absolute 
submission would be granted. On Sunday, 
for the first time in the history of the institu- 
tion, there was no religious service in the 
chapel, but towards evening the convicts were 
marched into the chapel, 
dressed by Warden 


them in unmistakable terms, that he proposed 


where they were ad- 


Earle, who informed 
to run the prison himself as long as he held 


his position. Hereafter the men would not 
again on any holiday be permitted to congre- 
gate inthe yard. Ina revolt so general as 
this had been, it was that 
who had not participated in it, should have 


been punished, along with those who were 


inevitable some 


guilty, but that it was his place to maintain 
discipline, and he proposed to do so. The 
men were then marched back to their cells, 
and it became evident that the back-bone of 


the rebellion was broken. On Tuesday work 


was resumed in all the shops, only a tew of 
the most desperate of the prisoners being still 
kept confined in their own cells. 


AnotToHerR Catt FOR Bonps.—The Secre- 


tary of the Treasury, on Monday issued aca!l 
for $16,000,000 of the 6 per cent bonds con- 
tinued at 54 per cent from July 1, 1881. The 
principal and accrued interest will be paid at 
the Treasury Department on the 13th of Sep- 
tember next, and the interest will cease on 
that day. Following is a description of the 
bonds: $50, Nos. 801 to 900, both inclusive ; 
S100, Nos. 5501 to 6500; $500, Nos. 36.1 to 
4150: $1000, Nos. 19,001 to 21,000; 85000, 
Nos. 6401 to 6900; $10,000, Nos. 12,501 to 
14,650. 


The World Abroad, 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIBS- 
PATCHES. 
Great Britsin. 


In the British house of commons last Thursday, 
during the debate on the repression bill, a motion 
to limit the right of search in Ireland to the day- 
time, except in the case of secret societies, was re- 
jected by a vote of 207 to 194. Previous to th 
vote Mr. Gladstone announced that he should re- 
gard a negative result as involving his personal po- 
sition, but stated, after the vote was declared, that 
the remarkable situation in Ireland alone prevented 
him from asking the house to postpone further pro- 
ceedings. The bill then passed its third reading, 
with but four dissenting votes. The billalso passed 
its first reading in the house of lords. Mr. Glad- 
ttone after consultation with his colleagues decided 
to accept the decision of the House of Commons. 

For the time being, the Irish question, and all 
matters of internal policy, have ceased to be of in- 
terestin England, and the atiention of the whole 
country is centred on the difliculties at Alexandria. 
Extensive military preparations have been made. 
Officers have been recalled to their regiments. 
Two battalions at Aldershot have embarked for 
Egypt, and four others have been warned to be in 
readiness for embarkation. The war office has or- 
dered the preparation of tubular wells capable of 
supplying two and one-half million gallons of wa- 
ter daily. Rear-Admiral Anthony Hoskins, one 
of the junior lords of the admiralty, has been nom- 
inated for second officer in command of the naval 
operations. Troops from India are on their way 
to Egpyt, and the utmost activity prevails in mili- 
tary and naval circles. 

Treland is said to be ‘‘comparatively quiet,” but 
it is reported that two hundred and eighty-three 
outrages were committed during the month of June, 
of which five were murders. 

Five hundred fresh placards offering £20,000 re- 
ward for the discovery of the murderers of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke have been 
posted. An official return shows that one hundred 
and eighty-two suspects are now detained in prison 
in Ireland. 

The archbishops and bishops of Ireland have di- 
rected the priests to discountenance the ladies’ land 
league, and have forbidden females attending pub- 
lic meetings without first obtaining permission of 





great local interest | | 





the parish priest. 
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he Turkish ambassador 
requested by the Porte to ask 
rder an iminediate cessation of 
“in order to avert still greater 
transpired that the 
norant of Admiral Sey 
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been intercepted 


attack the f his 
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THE STORY OF A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


There 
Weekly 
the 
that able 
with 


appeared not long since, in the Chicago 
Inter-Oce a remarkable article with 
above title, occupying nearly tive columns of 
journal. It describes very clearly 
particular the inception, develop- 
ceasful t of an effort by a thor- 
telligent American physi- 
discover an element, or combination of 
elements in natare which would, without a resort 
to drug-medication, cure diseases through a restora- 
tion of weakened or exhausted nerve and life- 
forces to their normal condition. The scientific 
aspect of the discovery is so clearly ex} lained in 
the article that both the learned and unlearned can 
the basis of facts and legitimate deductions 
upon which to rest. Many of the practical results 
already obtained thr of this new vital- 
: 1 ises of the most desperate 


izing substance, and i 
character, where all remedies had failed and the 


an, 







great 
and su 
v edu 





Te 
ated and ir 


cian to 


see 





the use 














most skilful physicians tound themselves at fault, 
are given in the article, s high value as a 
health-restorer testified y individuals well and 
honorably know hout the country, who 
have in their own ns proved its wonderful 
healing power. 


Phe paper referred to is written calmly, and pre- 





sents the whole subject i Way to arrest attention 
and bring conviction to almost any one who can 
reason from known facts and natural laws, and 
weigh evidence with impartiality. In order to 





wider circulation than it 
source in which it first 
reached the public, it has been printed in a neat 
pamphlet and will be mailed by Starkey & Palen, 
1109 Girard Street, Philadelphia, to any 
wil! drop them a letter or postal card. 


give the article a still 


obtained through 
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Warriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


In Cambridge, July 6, by Rev. I 


\ Edmunds, Mr 
Miss Muria ¢ 


Mckay, both of 





4, by 


Rev. O. T. Walker of Boa 
t Bost 


n, Christopher Foster on to Mrs. Mary I 
Rev, Charles P. Lor 


ter of 


un, June 6, b 
S. Alley of Lynn to Mattie S 
, of Stoneham 
nton, June 20, by Rev. J. C. W 
by Rev. S. H. Emery, Mr 


Crossmat 


, daug John 
ghtman, as 
Frederick H. Kent to 


DIED. 


In New ilighlands, July 8, Mrs. 
of the late Moses Crafts, 82 yrs. 8 mos 

In West Koxbury, July 7, Margaret D., wife of Da 
vid I’. Hall, 65 yrs. 4 mos 

n Brig n District, July 7, Helen Frances, 
Richard lb Jewett 

In Roxbury, July 8, Lavinia, wife of J 


Sophia, widow 


wife of 
seph Lovett, 
67 vrs 
In North Marshfield, Ju'y 8, Louisa B., widow of 
Daniel Phillips, 64 yrs. 6 nos. 

In Newton ( July 7, Ruth A of 


Rice, widow 














the late Marshal! Rice, 72 yrs. 9 mos 

In Malden, July 2, Mrs. Hannah Whittle, of yrs. 10 
mos. July 4,1 beth, wile Otis Minott, s0 yrs. 3 
n 

In Fast Weym , July 2, Lydia W. Thayer, 70 yra, 
5 mo 

In Brockton, J Clarissa, widow of the 
late Davi obb, beg 

In West Somerville. tello, 81 yrs. 9 
mos. 

In Wenham, Mrs. Mary B., wife of Rev. James H. 
Childs. 


July 6, Ira Drake 
ord, July 6, Kebecca Chase, 
rs lizalk th 


) uly 5, } 
Shepherd, 85 yrs 


In Sherborn, 
In New Bee 
seph Grinne 
widow of B 


wife of Jo 
Thompson, 














In j'ittst ily Ss, Mrs. Susan C. Tyng, wife of the 
late Hon. Edward A. Newton, s6 yrs 

In Worcester, July 7, Harrison Bliss, 69 yrs. 8 mos 

In Cambridge, July 6, George Nic »7Syra. 5 mos 

In Haverhill, July 6, Daniel L. Sprague, 63 yrs. 

In Oxt Jass., July 4, Lewis Stockwell, 77 yrs 


ot David A 





In ‘Taunts July 6, Hannah T., wife 
Waldron, 5¥ yrs 

In East Marshtield, 
the late Tilden Ames, &4 yrs. 4 Inos. 

In South Chelmsford, July 5, Mary Barrett, &8 yrs. 9 
mos 

In Dartmouth, July 4, Miss Mary 8. Coffin, formerly 
of Nantucket, 55 yrs. 3 mos 

In Kennebunk, Me., July 5, 
ham, 8? vrs 

In Hartford, Conn,, July 3, Mra. Abigail Dodd, wid- 
ow of Jonathan Skinner, 95 yrs. 

In Newport, Me., July 3, Dr. Calvin B. Ladd, 75 yrs. 


4 mos. 








July 2, Betsey Ames, widow of 


Mrs. Mehitable Farn- 
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logue free. 
ly5! 
THE BAD AND WORTHLESS 
are never imitated or counterfeited. This is: espe- 
cially true ofa family medicine, and it is positive 
proof that the remedy imitated is of the highest 
value. As soon as it had been tested and proved 


by the world that Hop Bitters the 
purest, best and most valuable family medicine on 


whole was 
earth, many imitations sprung up and began to 
steal the notices in which the press and people of 
the country had expressed the merits of H. B., 
and in every way trying to induce suffering inva- 
lids to use their stuff instead, expecting to make 
money on the credit and good name of H. B. 
Many others started nostrums put up in similar 
style to H. B., with variously devised names in 
which the word “Hop” or “Hops” were used in a 
way to induce people to believe they were the same 
as Hop Bitters. All such pretended remedies or 
cures, no matter what their stvle or name is, and 
especially those with the word “Hop” or ‘Hops’ 
in their name or in any way connected with them 
or their name, are imitations or counterfeits. Be- 
ware of them. Touch none ofthem. Use nothing 
but gennine Hop Bitters, with a bunch or cluster 
of green Hops on the white label. Trust nothing 
else. Druggists and dealers are warned against 
4t27 


dealing in imitations or counterfeits. 
66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree Addres H. HALLETT & Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 52051” 


$5 to $20 yer day at home. Samples worth ¢5 
and, Maine. 


ree. Address STINSON & Co., Port- 
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THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 


HORSE DUMP RAKE 


IN THE MARKET. 


Examine it and you will buy no other. 
Bend for circulars. Agents wanted. 


HIGGANUM MT’G CORP, 
38 South Market St., Boston, Mass., 
and Higganum, Conn. 
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DIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 
A Sure Cure for all FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES, Including Leacorrhea, Ir- 
regular and Painfal Menstruation, 


Inflammation and Ulceration of 
the Womb, Flooding, PRO- 











LAPSUS UTERI, &c. 
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(o" KIDNEY COMPLAINTS of Fither Sex 
Find Great Reliefin Its Use 








LYDIA EF. PINKHAWS BLOOD PURIFIFE 
A ' ail ast i 
I the ponndand Bl r 
1 lat 23 and 2% Western Avenuc, Lynn, 
I either, $1. Six bottles for €. The Compound 
is sent by mail in the form of pills, or of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per x for ei r. M Pir am 
freely answers all letters of it a e 3cent 
mp. Sendfor pamphict. Me ar this fF 
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Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 
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PARKER’S 


HAIR BALSAM. 








ced 


& i 
Restores the Youthful Color to Grey or Faded Hair 
I Hair I f perfumed and is 


N.Y. 


PARKER’S 


GINGER TONIC 


& Superlative Health and Strength Restorer. 
If y I a rr? r TT 
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1 willcure you. Itisthe Greatest Blood Purifier 
And the Best and Surest Cough Cure Ever Used. 
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REPAIRS! 


NY PART, FOR ANY MOWER OR 
i Horse Rake. Show this to your Hardware Deal 
er, or send us the broken part to be duplicated. The 
Whitman & Barnes Mfg Co., Boston. 4126 
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FRUIT EVAPORATINC. 
& WILL PAY ANY FRUIT GROWER 
r & %2-page Treatise on Evapurating 

Fruits, Vegetables, Berries, etc. Sent to all who send 
I’. ©. address, and mention this paper. Samples 
mailed for 10c. HENRY MERRILL, West 
Newbury, Mass 17t24 


QUES. 






44 MPO A. +A. OBO 


motards 1c. 14 pks. 1 
ane se 20¢ forAgent’s 





Blank Cards at 


tes, Prem ist 
WORKAS, Northford,Conn, 
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52w 16 
y) A WEEK. @12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly QOuttit free. Address Truk & Co, 


Augusta, Maine 


$777 
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A YEAR and expenses to agents 
Outfit free. Address P. 
VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


CONSUMPTION. 







T have a positive 
f mst 
i, so strong is my 
rwo BOTTLES 
PREATISE or 
xpressand P.O. ad 
ari St., New York 
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TO RENT FOR A TERM OF YEARS, 
oO A PRACTICAL FARMER, WITH 
$500. The best equipped stock and Milk Farm 

in the State; 225 acres; pasturing for 50 head; new 

Buildings and Farming Tools. Nothing to buy but 

the stock. Milk for 5c. at door, 6c. delivered. 

House well arranged for summer boarders; 3 minutes 

walk to depot. Kent will be satisfactory to reliable 

parties. Young man preferred. Fully described in 
the Illastrated Yankee Farmer; mailed free by 

2atf GEO. H. CHAPIN, Herald Building. 


; Legal otices, 


YOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT 
AN the Subscriber has been duly appointed Admin- 
istrator of the estate in the County of Middlesex, of 
James 8. Wilson, late of Coshocton, in the County of 
Coshocton, Ohto, deceased, and has taken upon him- 
self that trust by giving bonds, as the law directs. 
All persons having demands upon the estate of said 
deceased are required to exhibit the same; and all 
persons indebted to said estate are called upon to 
make payment to 

SHATTUCK HARTWELL, Adm. 
Littleton, Mass., July 13, 1882. 3w28 
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For honest workmanship, quality of material used in its construction, its simplicity, strength, dura 
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Celery, Cabbage 
and ‘aulifiowert lal Is 


mit 1 at very } 


All of our own raising, in splendid 
Iseracctiows ror CoLToRs and liet 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


w rates, Price List, including 


f Seasovar.e Seepe, cent free 


& 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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Sheet 
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“GEMS OF EXGLISID SONG.” 
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“FRANZ'S ALBUM OF SONG.” 
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§ Sliding Door Hangers. 


| No Rolls or Tracks above or below. 





‘Truss Hangers (see cut) for Barns, 
Warehouses, &c. 
bs ee —— Hangers ed from 
Fa a tN sul Perfectly Easy and Noiseless Moveme 
~“q Ir rder » at wid ‘ kr s of 
SEND FOR HIRAM SIBLEY &CO oo 
catalogue A y.esmain steer, | PRESCOTT M'F'G CO., 
_ . : ‘ 235 Washington St., Boston. 
RRICE LIST 200-206 Randolph St.Chicago, Ili : 
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Breakfast Cocos, 


absolutely pure 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, | 
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Potted Strawberry Plants!) 
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Siitcdmeyest savers | BOSTON TO NEW YORK 

VIA 

= — | New York & New England R. R. 
TARTLING | 


DISCOVERY! | 


LOST MANHOOD RESTORED, 
, Prer 


or largest 
Cards at 


sale, STAR PRINTING Co. Northtford, Ct. 
13teow4 


TAKE THIS RELIABLE LINE 
For Speed, Comfort, and Satety. 
Express Trains leave Depot, foot of Summer Street, 


Boston, at 7.00 P. M., week days, connecting at New nf 
» London with the ELEGANT NEW STEAMER 


| City of Worcester, 
Favorite City of New York, 


Or¥Fices—322 Washington St.; Depot, foot of Sum. 


in abundance.—S35 M —s mer St., Boston; and Pier No. 40, North River, New 
See ned Mest suare—I ; York. 
Waste t me-—Ser itor i a r Limited Tickets are sold between 


10 Ibs, Good Bl: Mixed, for | WORCESTER 


k 
10 Ibs, Fine Black or Mixed, for eae: " 
10 Ibs. Choice Black or Mixed, for $5 And NEW YORK at 


Send for pound sample, 17 cts. extra for postage | , 
Sosa ant Gp & “a Bina en in t 2 = | THREE 
; : either way. 
8. M. FELTON, Jr., 
Gen’l Manager. 
July 8, 1882. 
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DOLLARS 
n America. 
Straight business.—Value for money. 

ROBT WELLS, 43 Vesey St, N,¥,, 2.0. Box 1287 
13tet 


A. C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Pass. Agept, 








